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Barham Down to protect England against France in the spring of
1213.

It must indeed have seemed to John, as it seemed to contemporaries, that
during these years no man dared withstand him. He had received the
homage of princes throughout the British Isles. And when he in his turn
submitted himself to Rome and knew that the danger of French invasion
had passed, he might well renew the conflict across the Channel with
confidence. The very difficulties of his foreign friends, of which the Pope
had taken advantage, now gave him new prestige, for he could rely on
their steady support in his stand against the growing might of Philip
Augustus. During the last few months he had taken into his pay practically
all the lords and very many knights in the Low Countries, including the
Count of Flanders, and the Count of Boulogne, who with Hugh de Boves,
an adventurer from Picardy, acted as his agent1. He was in close touch
with some of his old Poitevin vassals, with the Kings of Aragon and Portugal,
and especially with his relative Raymond VI of Toulouse. He had learned
how to play upon the sympathies of the towns of Flanders and the Rhine-
land. In short he built up a coalition which all who felt themselves to be
in danger from France or who, like John's nephew, the Emperor Otto IV,
realised that France was the main obstacle in their path, could not but join.
Just before Whitsuntide 1213, an English fleet surprised and destroyed
Philip's ships in the Flemish harbour at Damme. Early in the following
year, the king was ready to put the elaborate plans of the coalition into
effect. His northern allies struck their blow through Flanders, while he
moved northwards from La Rochelle. As he marched towards the Loire,
his friends and vassals around him, he played not with his own destinies
alone but with those of Western Europe. No member of his house,
not even the great Richard himself, had ever cut such a figure in the
world

As is well known, John came back to England in October foiled and
disappointed. His own campaign had been inglorious, and in July, away
to the north-east, his rival had scattered his allies at Bouvines. A year
later he was fighting for his kingdom against the most terrible rebellion
that any King of England had yet had to face.

The disasters which began in France and continued after his return
were due in large measure to John's irresponsible optimism in 1213.
We have seen him, apparently at the height of his power, launching out
into great schemes, We have seen him, a few months earlier, a man
suddenly conscious of realities, making a surrender to the Pope as com-
plete as his defiance had been. Both confidence and despair were rooted
in the experiences of the interdict and excommunication; and the an-
nalists who grudgingly recognised his power testify to the facts which

1 The chief text is the Misae Roll, 14 John, in Cole, Illustrative Documents. The
details are skilfully discussed by Henri Malo, Un grand feudataire, JRenaud de
Dwnimartin, et la coalition de Bouvines (Paris, 1808), cliap. ix. See infra, chap. ix.